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A Public  Library  a Necessity  in  Every  Town  and  City  of 

the  State. 


C.  H.  GATCH,  DES  MOINES. 


' “lam  the  state,”  was  a noted  expression  of  Louis  XIV,  for  seventy- two  years 
' the  crowned  king  of  France,  and  probably  no  other  single  individual  was  ever 
' more  nearly  so.  Macaulay  has  said  of  him  that  ‘J  no  sovereign  ever  represented 
the  majesty  of  a great  state  with  more  dignity  and  grace,”  and  that  “he  suc- 
1 ceeded  in  passing  himself  off  on  his  people  as  a being  above  humanity.”  With 
equal  truth  certainly  it  may  be  said  of  a government — if  I may  be  pardoned  a 
commonplace  that  can  never  become  common— “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  ’ ’ that  the  people  are  the  state.  And  further  and  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence that  the  “majesty,”  “dignity”  and  “grace”  of  such  a state  will  be 
according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  morality,  patriotism  and  general  enlight- 
enment possessed  by  its  “uncrowned  kings”— the  people.  An  ignorant,  immoral 
and  degraded  citizenship  must  necessarily  degrade  the  state,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  elevates  the  citizen  as  necessarily  elevates  the  state;  hence,  both 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  its  citizens  as  such,  but  I concede,  only 
as  such.  The  public  school  at  public  expense  is  only  justified  by  its  necessity  as 
a means  of  qualifying  the  youth  of  the  state  for  future  citizenship.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  makes  them  better  church  members  as  such,  or  fits  them  better 
for  filling  more  creditably  and  suitably  their  private  social  relations,  or  for  pur- 
suing more  profitably  their  private  avocations,  except  only  as  these  tend  to  make 
them  better  citizens,  and  therefore  of  greater  value  to  the  state.  The  public 
library  at  public  expense  can  only  be  justified  by  a similar  necessity.  Is  there  a 
similar  necessity  for  such  a library  in  every  town  and  city  of  the  state?  The 
public  school  prepares  the  mind  for  the  contents  of  the  public  library;  trained  to 
think  in  the  school,  it  finds  food  for  thought  in  the  library.  Increase  of  capacity 
and  desire  for  knowledge  acquired  in  the  school,  suggests  as  the  most  obvious 
means  of  its  acquisition,  access  to  well-selected  reading  matter.  How  many 
questions  raised  and  lines  of  thought  suggested  in  the  public  school  have  been 
carried  away  by  thoughtful  and  inquiring  boys  and  girls  to  be  investigated  and 
carried  on  in  the  reading-room  of  the  public  library,  or  with  the  aid  of  books 
taken  from  it  to  their  homes,  teachers  and  librarians  know  best,  but  any  fre- 
quenter of  such  a library  can  pretty  certainly  know  that  the  number  is  not  small. 
In  an  article  in  a late  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  on  the  effect  of 
environment  in  the  formation  of  habit  and  through  habit  of  character,  it  is  said: 

“ We  are  indeed  literally  creatures  of  habit.  Atone  extreme  are  found  indi- 
viduals with  cerebral  tissues  of  so  high  a quality  that  they  would  establish  a 
high  character  under  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  at  the  other  extreme 
individuals  who  would  never  establish  a character  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions; but  the  great  mass  of  individuals  lies  between  these  extremes  and  with 
them  the  influences  of  environment  determine  their  status.” 
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Professor  Peabody  in  a paper  recently  published  in  the  Forum  on  “ Formative 
Influences,”  uses  this  very  suggestive  and  significant  language,  pointing  in  the 
same  direction: 

“ Few  men  have  been  more  conversant  with  young  life  than  I have  been  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  my  observation  concurs  with  my  own  consciousness 
in  convincing  me  that  the  shaping  and  directing  forces  and  influences  which 
determine  character  and  destiny,  so  far  as  they  are  not  pre-natal,  belong  to  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  man  may  not  be  predicted  from 
the  boy,  are  rare  and  exceptional.” 

Adopting  the  concluding  thought  of  the  last  quotation,  or  the  familiar  adage 
to  the  same  effect,  that  “the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,”  it  must  follow  that  every 
boy  who  spends  his  nights  on  the  street  in  association  with  young  hoodlums  or 
in  the  gambling  houses,  the  saloon  or  the  brothel,  in  association  with  the  fre- 
quenters and  inmates,  of  those  everywhere  prevalent  “night  schools”  of  vice, 
must  be  the  prophecy  of  a future  citizen,  certainly  a voter,  possibly  a legislator,  of 
whom  the  state  of  which  he  will  be  part  will  have  little  reason  to  expect  good 
citizenship. 

If  early  habits  and  impressions  begotten  of  early  influences  and  surroundings 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character,  the  value  of  a well-selected 
library  gratuitously  open  to  the  public  as  a part  of  the  environment  of  the  young, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  As  the  mind  expands  under  the  educational 
methods  and  influences  of  the  public  school,  like  all  nature,  it  “abhors  a vacuum,” 
and  refuses  to  remain  empty.  How  shall  it  be  filled  ? Now  is  the  seed  time, 
what  shall  the  harvest  be?  Now  the  mind  is  most  impressible  and  the  impres- 
sions most  lasting:  what  shall  the  impressions  be?  Shall  they  be  the  tares  sown 
by  the  young  arab  of  the  street,  or  by  the  gambler,  the  drunkard-maker,  or  the 
“ strange  woman”  whose  “steps  take  hold  on  hell?”  Shall  they  be  imprints  of 
the  “yellow  back  dime  novel,”  or  of  the  no  less  sensational  blood-curdling  and 
pestilent  literature  of  popular  journalism,  or  even  worse,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
fessedly obscene  literature  intended  for  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  as  guide-books 
to  them — I say,  if  possible,  because  of  the  possibility  that  by  the  openness  and 
grossness  of  its  indecency,  such  literature  will  often  disgust  and  repel  rather  than 
fascinate  and  attract.  What  better  antidote  for  all  this  moral  and  intellectual 
poison  than  the  counter  attractions  of  a well-selected  reference  and  circulating 
library  of  choice  books,  with  the  addition  of  a few  high-grade  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  a reading-room  open  day  and  night  to  the  public?  How  many 
lives  will  be  elevated,  refined  or  otherwise  made  better  by  the  study  and  contem- 
plation of  the  high  ideals  of  life  suggested  and  illustrated  in  the  honorable  and 
successful  careers  of  men  and  women  whose  biographies  are  thus  made  acces- 
sible. Who  can  estimate  the  good  effects  and  influence  that  will  come  from  the 
access  thus  given  to  the  best  writers  of  history,  travel,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  the  best  works  on  art  and  the  fine  arts,  the  choicest  poetry  and  the  best 
selections  of  fiction?  The  fact  of  such  a store-house  of  literature  suited  to  every 
reasonable  intellectual  taste  and  want,  being  within  easy  reach,  will  draw  many 
from  the  highways  and  byways  leading  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  the  reading  of 
vicious  literature  that  neither  preaching,  lecturing,  nor  parental  authority  can 
drive  them  from.  Human  nature  can  often  be  led  when  it  cannot  be  driven, 
attracted  when  it  cannot  be  forced. 

But  the  public  library  is  not  a necessity  for  the  young  alone.  Some  one  has, 
not  very  inaptly,  called  it  the  university  of  the  people,  where  we  have  all  the 
educational  advantages  of  good  reading  after  our  school  days  are  over. 
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Miss  Ella  M.  McLoney,  librarian  of  the  Des  Moines  public  library,  in  her 
report  for  1892,  referring  to  the  demands  upon  and  use  made  of  the  library,  says: 
( “We  have  a large  number  of  young  readers,  bright  boys  and  girls  from  12  to 
18  years  of  age  — for  whom  it  is  imperative  that  good  reading  be  provided. 
Wholesome  stories,  books  of  travel  and  science,  attractively  written  histories,  all 
are  called  for,  and  the  resources  of  the  juvenile  department  are  often  overtaxed. 

* The  library  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people.  Members  of  the  art  and  litera- 
ture classes,  which  are  carried  on  through  our  winter  season,  call  for  the  books 
in  which  they  are  especially  interested,  and  use  both  the  circulating  and  refer- 
ence departments.  Students  from  the  high  schools  and  colleges  use  the  books  of 
^reference  and  works  on  literature  particularly.  Workingmen  read  the  books  on 
practical  arts  and  some  works  of  fiction.  Busy  women  want  refreshing  stories, 
and,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  children’s  needs  are  many.  * * More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  books  in  the  library  are  circulated  in  a 
single  month.” 

Even  a small  public  library  will  seldom  be  equaled,  either  in  size  or  in  the 
character  of  its  contents,  by  any  private  library  in  the  same  city  or  town,  and 
especially  in  either  its  reference  or  reading  room  department;  but  were  it  other- 
wise the  private  library,  to  all  but  its  owner,  would  be  but  “a  light  under  a 
bushel.” 

But  the  necessity  of  the  free  public  library  is  subject  to  equally  necessary 
limitations  and  qualifications.  To  be  a public  necessity  its  literature  must  be 
pure  and  helpful  and  adapted  to  the  reasonable  tastes  of  all  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended.  It  must  be  attractive  or  it  will  not  be  read;  it  must  be  pure  and  in 
some  way  helpful  or  it  should  not  be  read.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a great 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  its  selection 
and  purchase,  as  otherwise  public  money  will  be  thrown  away,  or  worse  than 
thrown  away,  in  the  purchase  of  what  either  will  not  or  should  not  be  read.  This 
responsibility  is  especially  great  as  to  impure  or  otherwise  unfit  literature  with 
respect  to  a very  large  class  of  readers  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  who  are 
practically  compelled  to  depend  for  their  reading  matter  upon  the  public  library 
and  reading  room,  and  therefore  are  very  liable  to  be  educated  to  low  ideals  and 
aspirations  by  low  standards,  as  to ' which  they  are  left  without  choice.  This 
responsibility  does  not  end  with  the  exclusion  of  books,  the  reading  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  hurtful.  There  are  a great  many  books  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
books  of  fiction,  the  reading  of  which  is  both  allowable  and  helpful  and  yet  takes 
the  place  of  other  reading  that  would  be  more  helpful.  While  the  reader  must 
be  allowed  to  choose  between  the  two,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  choose  the 
better  by  making  it,  if  possible,  more  attractive  and  entertaining  than  that 
which,  though  in  itself  not  objectionable,  is  inferior  to  it.  It  is  said  in  the  arti- 
cle on  libraries  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  that  the  Boston  public  library,  by 
means  of  its  admirable  catalogue  of  history,  biography  and  travel,  had  lowered 
the  reading  of  fiction  from  74  to  69  per  cent,  and  that  the  grade  of  fiction  read 
had  been  elevated  by  its  catalogue  of  English  prose  fiction  arranged  with  sug- 
gestive notes  and  illustrations.  It  is  better  to  read  and  re-read  a few  good  books 
than  to  be  surfeited  with  a great  number  of  the  temporarily  very  popular,  but 
ephemeral  publications  that  come  and  go  with  the  passing  years.  John  Randolph, 
carrying  this  thought  to  an  extreme,  is  credited  with  having  said  that  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  are  the  only  books  that  should  be  read,  and  Canon  Farrar, 
referring  to  “the  distant  days  when  I was  a boy,”  writing  also  of  formative 
influences  for  the  Forum , says: 


“ Perhaps  the  modern  school  boy  who  reads  a half  dozen  newspapers,  who  is 
often  familiar  to  boot  with  all  the  sporting-  papers  and  all  the  ‘ society  ’ papers)*, 
and  all  the  literary  and  religious  journals,  and  who  besides  swimming  every  da^y 
in  these  turbid  waters  of  popular  journalism,  may  surfeit  and  satiate  himself  with 
scraps  and  tidbits  and  novels  with  green  and  yellow  backs,  and  sensational  litera- 
ture of  every  possible  description,  may  be  inclined  to  regard  us  with  pity  as  verjy 
benighted  beings.  I think  on  the  contrary  that  we  were  distinct  gainers  by  not 
being  buried  under  mountain  loads  of  nonentity  and  rubbish.” 

The  first  public  libraries  of  which  there  is  any  record  are  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  tablet  libraries,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
consisting  of  about  10,000  different  works,  some  of  them  of  sufficient  size  to  cover 
several  tablets.  The  tablets  were  systematically  arranged  and  catalogued,  and 
the  library  thrown  open  to  the  public.  There  were  also  public  libraries  in  Rome 
in  the  later  years  of  the  empire.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  them  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Brittanica  article  before  referred  to,  written  by  two  Englishmen, 
it  is  said:  “The  libraries  of  the  United  States,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
a country  where  intelligence  and  education  are  so  widely  diffused,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.” 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  a free  public  library  commission,  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  small  towns  in  the  state  in  establishing  free  libraries,  and  to  give  advice  on 
subjects  connected  with  library  administration.  By  this  and  other  fostering 
means  and  influences,  out  of  350  towns,  corresponding  to  our  townships,  into  which 
the  state  is  divided,  305  towns  had,  in  1893,  free  public  libraries,  57  of  which 
were  established  by  the  commission  referred  to,  after  its  appointment  in  1890. 

Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  have  also,  since  the  creation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission,  created  similar  commissions. 

By  an  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  general  assembly  of  this  state,  the  library  board 
of  each  city  and  town  of  the  state  is  authorized  to  require  a levy  annually  of  a 
tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  for  the  maintenance  of  a free  public 
library.  T heretofore,  the  determination  of  the  rate,  within  the  same  limit,  had 
been  left  with  the  city  or  town  council. 

To  justify  a claim  of  necessity  for  a public  library  at  public  expense,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  incidental  expense  of  its  maintainance  will  be  in  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  amount  expended  for  books  and  other  reading  matter;  in  other 
words,  for  the  real  objective  aim  and  end  of  a library.  The  amounts  paid  as 
salaries  for  librarians,  assistants,  janitors,  etc.,  and  for  rent,  light,  heat,  insur- 
ance and  other  similar  items  are  only  means  to  the  end  of  bringing  books  and 
book  borrowers  together,  and  if  after  their  payment  nothing  should  be  left  for 
books,  or  only  a trifling  proportionate  amount,  the  real  purpose  of  the  library 
will  not  be  accomplished. 

The  experience  of  the  Des  Moines  library  in  this  respect  may  be  both  of  inter- 
est and  value.  The  board  in  their  report  for  1891-2,  say 

“The  levies  heretofore  made  for  its  support  have  been  so  small  that  the 
resulting  benefits  have  been  greatly  less  in  proportion  to  cost  than  they  should 
have  been.  Out  of  a little  over  $7,500  expended  since  the  1st  of  May,  1891,  it 
has  only  been  possible  to  expend  $1,450  in  the  purchase  of  books,  all  the  rest 
being  required  for  salaries,  rent,  light,  heat,  binding  and  re-binding,  magazine 
and  newspaper  subscriptions,  together  with  numerous  other  items  of  incidental 
expenses.  * * * It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  has  required  $4  to  enable  the  fifth 
one  to  reach  its  destination.” 
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In  their  report  for  1893-4,  it  is  said: 

“The  levies  available  for  the  years  1891,  1892  and  1893,  respectively,  were 
three-tenths  of  a mill  for  1891,  four-tenths  for  1892,  and  a mill  for  1893.  The 
receipts  for  1891  were  $4,930.70,  of  which,  after  paying  other  necessary  expenses, 
amounting  to  $3,471.34,  only  $1,471.53  — $1  out  of  every  $3.40  — was  available  for 
b^oks  and  other  reading  matter.  For  1892,  the  receipts  were  $5,507.32,  of  which 
only  $1,017  were  available  for  reading  matter,  or  $1  out  of  every  $5.88.  For  1893 
the  proceeds  of  the  full  mill  levy,  with  other  receipts,  were  $13,790.10,  of  which, 
after  paying  all  other  necessary  expenses,  amounting  to  $5,224.04,  there  remained 
for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  $8,466.81,  or  $1  out  of  every  $1.62.  The  cor- 
responding additions  to  the  library  were:  1891,  939  volumes;  1892, 1,142  volumes, 
1893,  4,457  volumes.” 

As  the  levy  can  in  no  event  exceed  a mill  under  onr  statute,  such  greatly  dis- 
proportionate expenditures  in  the  amounts  paid  for  the  reading  matter,  which  is 
the  principal  thing,  and  for  the  means  and  agencies  by  which  it  is  to  be  circulated, 
which  is  only  an  incidental  expense,  is  manifestly  unwise  management,  and  makes 
the  necessity  for  the  public  library  at  least  less  apparent. 

A one  mill  levy  means  a tax  of  $1  on  every  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation,  which, 
when  the  great  disproportion  between  taxable  and  actual  value,  and  the  large 
ainount  of  moneys  and  credits  that  wholly  escape  taxation,  are  taken  into  account, 
means  only  $1  on  every  $3,000  or  $4,000  of  what  the  taxpayer  is  actually  worth. 

As  the  public  library  is  very  largely  patronized  by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  by  the  former  because  it  is  much  cheaper  than  to  buy  for  themselves,  and 
by  the  latter  because  they  have  no  means  with  which  to  buy  for  themselves, 
largely  more  is  saved  by  even  the  well-to-do  class  on  private  account  than  is  paid 
by  them  in  the  way  of  taxes  on  public  account,  and  thousands  of  the  poor  have 
access  to  the  best  reading  matter,  who  have  no  other  means  of  procuring  the 
same.  As  an  educational  means  the  library  may  safely  be  said  to  be  only  second 
to  the  public  school. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  to  be  of  use  to  the  people  generally  the  public 
library  must  be  absolutely  free.  The  smallest  charge  for  their  use  will  deter  the 
large  majority  from  becoming  book  borrowers.  In  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  a single  year,  after  the  library  was  made  free,  the  number  of  borrowers 
increased  from  eleven  hundred  to  over  seven  thousand,  and  the  circulation  of 
books  from  41,000  to  154,000. 

By  all  means  let  there  be  a free  public  library  in  every  town  and  city  of  Iowa. 


